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tery of the anatomy of the human form, and the 
skill with which its most difficult combinations 
are made to assume dignity and sublimity. 

So different from the works of Raphael, and 
yet so parallel in point of excellence, the frescoes 
of the Sistine Chapel were unanimously pro- 
nounced worthy of being the companions of 
those of the Stanzc. Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael henceforth became associated in fame and 
in the favor of the Pontiff. 

But in February, 1573, Julius II. died ; died 
as he had lived — resentful and fierce, exclaim- 
ing, " Out of Italy, French ! Out, Alphonso of 
Este !" 

Upon the accession of Leo X., the elegant and 
accomplished Giovanni de Medici, Michael An- 
gelo retired to Florence. The new Pontiff had 
found nothing congenial to his tastes in his harsh, 
domineering spirit ; while the graceful and mo- 
dest demeanor of Raphael, and his unpretending 
genius, made him a most attractive companion 
and friend. He won the heart of Leo X. com- 
pletely, and rose at once into the highest favor. 
This was wormwood and gall to Michael Angelo ; 
and his voluntary exile to Florence, which lasted 
during the ten years of Leo's Pontificate, were 
the most unfruitful of his whole life. Raphael, 
on the contrary, was immediately employed 
upon numerous and most important works. The 
frescoes of the Vatican were proceeded in with 
new enterprise, and constant demands were 
made upon the versatile and inexhaustible 
powers of the painter. His popularity was un- 
bounded. He used to go to the Vatican with a 
train of fifty students, the admirers of his genius 
and imitators of his style. All the learned men, 
scholars, and poets of the day sought his friend- 
ship and society. He built himself a fine man- 
sion in that quarter of Rome called the Borgo, 
near to St. Peter's, and lived in easy affluence. 
His fame and fortune were both secured. 

During the earlier years of Leo'X's Pontifi- 
cate, the Stanze of the Vatican were completed, 
and Raphael was employed to prepare the car- 
toons, or drawings from which tapestries for the 
hangings of the Sistine Chapel were to be woven 
in the looms of Flanders. In order to secure the 
most elaborate species of tapestry, these draw- 
ings were required to be executed with a care 
equal to that which would have been bestowed 
upon the finest picture. It was thus that the 
famous cartoons of Raphael, representing vari- 
ous striking scenes from the Scripture narrative, 
and universally regarded as amongst the finest 
of his works, had their origin. These cartoons 
were originally eleven in number. They were 
finished in 1516, and were each between fourteen 
and eighteen feet in length, and about twelve 
feet high — the figures being above life-size. The 
price paid the artist was 434 gold ducats (about 
$3000.) The subsequent history of the cartoons 
is curious, and illustrates the vicissitudes to 
which works of Art are liable. They were first 
sent to Arras, in Flanders, and the grand designs 
of the drawings were speedily transferred into 
tapestries of wool, silk, and gold. They reached 
Rome in 1519, and were exhibited on St. Ste- 
phen's-day of that year. The admiration which 
they excited was divided between the beauty of 
the designs and the exquisite workmanship of 
the tapestries. For these, the Pope paid down 
50,000 gold ducats to the manufacturer at Arras. 
They were hung in their places in the Sistine 
Chapel, around the base of the wall, forming a 



rich and gorgeous border or fringe to the fres- 
coes above them. There, however, they were 
not destined to remain long. In the sack of 
Rome by the French, in 1527, less than ten 
years after their first arrival at Rome, the army 
carried them away to France, as part of the 
spoils of war, anticipating Napoleon in his plun- 
derings of the Vatican nearly three centuries 
later. During the reign of Pope Julius III., in 
the year 1553, they were restored by the Due de 
Montmorenci, with the exception of a single 
piece, representing the Coronation of the Virgin, 
and which is supposed to have been retained or 
made away with for the sake of the gold thread 
woven in the costly texture. In 1798, they 
were again carried away, with everything else 
in the shape of a work of Art which was avail- 
able and easy to transport. They did not reach 
France, however, this time ; but, as it is said, 
were sold to a Jew in Leghorn — the gold thread 
again giving them a steady market value. The 
Jew was probably shrewd enough to preserve 
them for a purchaser, and found one subse- 
quently in Pius VII., who restored them to their 
proper places. 

In the meantime the cartoons themselves, the 
originals of these persecuted tapestries, slum- 
bered at Arras, amongst the neglected patterns 
of the work-rooms. They were torn, disfigured 
and soiled; and would have gone to decay in 
some garret or cellar, had not Rubens, the paint- 
er, an hundred years after their first comple- 
tion become aware of their existence and per- 
suaded the then King of England, Charles I., to 
purchase them for the use of a tapestry factory 
which James I., had set in operation at Mort- 
lake in England. They were brought from Arras 
in the same state in which they had been left by 
the workmen who executed the tapestries, and 
who had cut them into strips each about two 
feet wide. During the Protectorate, Cromwell 
did service to the Arts by purchasing them at 
the sale of the royal effects for the sum of £300. 
Louis XIV. proposed to Charles II. to sell them 
to him, and that spendthrift monarch was on the 
point of parting with them, when he yielded to 
the solicitations of the Lord Treasurer, Danby, 
and refused to close the bargain. They were 
not however exhibited in England during his 
reign, or even put up in Whitehall, for after the 
accession of William III, they were found in a 
store-room in the palace, stowed away in aehest. 
The king ordered them to be repaired and ar- 
ranged; and Sir Christopher Wren, who was 
then engaged in superintending the repairs of 
Hampton Court, was ordered to build a gallery 
expressly for their reception. There they now 
hang, the chief attractions of an artistic kind in 
the deserted palace of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The spirit with which Leo X. engaged in the 
furtherance of Works of Art, may be inferred 
from the foregoing account of the tapestries for 
the Sistine Chapel. All the improvements of the 
Vatican were carried forward by him upon a 
similar scale. The whole work was confided to 
Raphael, who, under the direction of so discrim- 
inating and so liberal a patron, applied himself 
with renewed diligence to the undertaking. The 
embellishments of the Loggie, in which the fancy 
and imagination of Raphael had full exercise, 
were completed under this Pope. The exquisite 
designs in arabesque and the antique grotesque 
which are so lavishly expended on the Loggie 
were the result of researches made for the pur- 



poses of the work, in Italy, Greece and Turkey, 
so anxious was the artist to secure every vestige 
of antique drawing which might furnish the hint 
for a new and more original design. 

In the midst of the severe and unremitting 
labors in which Raphael was constantly employ- 
ed, he still found time to prosecute studies not 
immediately connected with his vocation as a 
painter. To Architecture he devoted himself 
with great diligence, having in view the suc- 
cessorship of Bramante, to which he afterwards 
attained. The cultivation of his intellect, and 
the companionship of his friends were not ne- 
glected. He was warm and generous in his at- 
tachments, and profuse in his liberality, charac- 
teristics which have given to his genius and his 
memory a charm which is as rare as it is de- 
lightful. 

Amongst the most steadfast friends of Ra- 
phael, was Agostino Chigi, a rich merchant of 
Rome, whose munificence towards artists almost 
equalled that of the Pontiff. He was a man not 
not only of refined taste, but of high standing 
for loyalty and integrity. Marvellous stories 
are told of his style of living. For instance, on 
the baptism of one.of his children, he is said to 
have invited Leo X. with the whole college of 
Cardinals and the diplomatio corps to an enter- 
tainment in which parrot's tongues and similar 
delicacies were ingredients. The service was 
entirely of wrought silver, and after having been 
used for the first time on this occasion, were 
thrown into the Tiber ! It was for this princely 
merchant that Raphael painted the " Galatea," 
one of his most renowned works in fresco, in 
which Galatea is represented as borne in a car 
over the waves by dolphins, surrounded by tri- 
tons and sea-nymphs. This and other beautiful 
paintings from the hand of Raphael adorn the 
palace of the Chigi family .and are testimonials 
not only of the genius of the painter but also of 
the friendship which induced their execution. 

The crowning incidents of Raphael's brief 
career, and the last half of Michael Angelo's 
stormy and eventful life, must be reserved for a 
third and concluding paper. We leave Michael 
Angelo in comparative obscurity at Florence 
busied upon local works of Art and nursing his 
genius for the higher nights to which it was af- 
terwards destined ; Raphael we leave within the 
charmed circle of success and gratified ambition 
— powerless, alas ! against the inroads of the 
Destroyer. w. a. b. 



THE ATHEN.EUM GALLERY AND THE ALL- 
STON COLLECTION. 

We passed a few hours very pleasantly during 
a late visit to Boston in the Gallery of the 
Athcnseum. This is a large building, with a 
fagade of stone, in the Italian style, recently 
erected in Beacon street by the Institution 
whose name it bears. The architect is evidently 
a man of taste, but deficient in knowledge and 
experience. His intention in this design was 
good and his general idea praiseworthy, but he 
has decidedly failed in carrying out his concep- 
tions. The ornamental details are not effect- 
ively distributed, nor are they in sufficiently 
high relief. The principal divisions of the front 
are not well brought out. The impression made 
upon the eye is that of a large number of un- 
meaning vertioal lines, with little of those pleas- 
ing contrasts of light and shadow, which a 
bolder treatment would have produced. We 
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should be glad to see this Italian style more 
frequently adopted, even if complete success 
were not always attained. It is vastly more 
consistent with .the customs and necessities of 
modern life than either the Grecian or the 
Gothic, and is peculiarly suitable to structures 
devoted to Literature or Art. We glanced at 
the Library Rooms on our way to the Gallery 
above. They are still more faulty as specimens 
of architecture than the fagade. They contain 
a great deal of elaborate stucco work — a cheap 
sort of decoration — that seems out of place in in- 
teriors of this character. If bas-reliefs in mar- 
ble, or frescoes, or arabesques, cannot be used, 
it would be better to employ the simplest kind 
of ornament — a few plain mouldings, perhaps 
enriched with color or gilding. It is a marvel 
to us that the use of dead white for the walls of 
apartments should be so nearly universal in 
this country. It has nothing to recommend it 
but a certain appearance of neatness, which, by 
the way, it seldom retains long. It occasions 
an unpleasant glare, and brings out in disagree- 
able contrast all darker objects which are placed 
beside it. There is a kind of repose, on the 
contrary, in the general effect of color judi- 
ciously applied, which renders it desirable in 
almost all interiors, and particularly those in 
which we would enjoy " the still air of delight- 
ful studies." 

The Gallery is in the upper part of the build- 
ing, and is lighted from above. It consists of 
three or four apartments, which, as well as the 
stair-cases and passages leading to them, are 
unfinished. There is not the least attempt here 
at architecture. All that has been aimed at is 
the comfort of the visitor and an advantageous 
display of the works of Art. These objects have 
been successfully attained. 

The present exhibition consists of two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight objects — all of them paint- 
ings, with the exception of a bas-relief in mar- 
ble and a group in terra-cotta. It is made up 
chiefly of works belonging to the Athenaeum — 
and which have been frequently exhibited before 
— and of pictures lent for the purpose by private 
individuals. There are not a few canvases dig- 
nified with the names of great masters of the 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and other European 
schools, more or less in the styles of the artists 
to whom they are ascribed, but generally unin- 
teresting in their subjects, and valuable for little 
else than as illustrations of the history of Art. 
Among the exceptions to this remark may be 
mentioned The Conception, attributed to Murillo, 
a work of much force of color and charm of ex- 
pression, and TAe Warning of Joseph in a Dream, 
which bears the name of Ludovico Carracci, and 
shows great strength in the forms and power in 
the chiaro-scuro. This last picture is the pro- 
perty of the Athenaeum, which also possesses 
several others that we always view with plea- 
sure and instruction. The Sortie of Gibraltar, 
by Trumbull, has much in it which it would be 
difficult for any of our artists at the present day 
to excel — a great deal of vigorous drawing and 
a command of expression not often to be met 
with in subjects of this character. The Holy 
Family, by our own Page, is a most charming 
study of color, which rivets the eye as soon as 
it is perceived. The drawing and expression of 
the head of the Virgin are excellent, and the 
flesh painted with much truth and purity of 
tone. There is a want of strength, however, in 



the general design. The Joseph and the St. 
John are feebly conceived, and the work shows 
great inequality in the execution of its different 
parts. We renewed our acquaintance with an 
old favorite by Leslie — Sterne rescuing his 
manuscripts. There is a world of quiet humor 
in this picture — the quizzical expression of the 
chaise-vamper's lady as she takes the papers 
from her curls, and the puzzled look of the 
author as he slowly untwists them, are capitally 
rendered. " One was twisted this way, another 
was twisted that. Ay ! by my faith, and when 
they are published, quoth I, they will be worse 
twisted still." The Martha and Mary by this 
artist is a striking specimen of misdirected 
talent. Leslie, who can give a second life to 
the creations of Sterne, and Goldsmith, and Ad- 
dison, and Moliere, and render the genteel 
comedy of modern times, in the language of his 
Art, with so much genuine humor and such 
subtle discrimination of characters and feelings, 
entirely fails in his translation of the majestic 
simplicity of the scriptural narrative. The 
Christ in the present work is not only a mere 
man, but a very common-place sort of man. 
The two sisters are better, but not sufficient to 
redeem the picture. There are eight Copleys 
here, a larger assemblage than we ever remem- 
ber to have seen before. They are all highly 
interesting. Among them is the Rescue of 
Brooke Watson from a Shark, in which there 
is much vigor of drawing and power of expres- 
sion. We know not whether this is a duplicate 
of the picture in Christ's Hospital School in 
London or the study from which that was paint- 
ed. The famous criticism of the sailor, that the 
boat in this piece should have been represented 
as careening toward the side on which the boy 
is being rescued, was less appropriate than we 
had supposed, as the artist has taken care to 
keep a sufficient number of oarsmen on the op- 
posite side to preserve the balance. If there be 
a violation of natural truth in this respect, the 
picture certainly possesses the higher merit of 
rendering with considerable fidelity the probable 
emotions of the actors in the scene. Copley's 
portraits of men and women, who were distin- 
guished members of Boston society many years 
ago, are quite as attractive as this more ambi- 
tious performance. One recognizes those courtly 
airs and that studied gracefulness (if there can 
be such a thing) -phich marked the ante-revolu- 
tionary times. The difference between a fine 
gentleman then with his coat of Genoa velvet, 
his lace frills, his embroidery, and his powder, 
and a modern dandy in a checked sack and shag 
trowsers, is almost as wide as that which sepa- 
rates people of different races. The change is 
an unfortunate one for the art of portraiture. 
We are not sure that the alterations in female 
costume are to be equally regretted. It required 
more talent than even Copley possessed to 
overcome the ugliness of that preposterous bon- 
net in which one of his ladies is represented as 
taking her morning walk — an immense velvet 
toque, bordered with lace, and resting horizon- 
tally upon the head, like a mushroom upon its 
stalk. Another sitter is taken as St. Cecilia, 
playing upon her harp. The original was the 
belle of her day, we believe, but she must have 
been greatly disfigured by the prevalent style 
of hair dressing, the object of which seems to 
have been to give an appearance of graceful 
negligence, by innumerable twists and kinks, 



and diminutive curls. There is much indi- 
viduality in these works, and one sees that 
Copley possessed a clear insight into character, 
and considerable power of seizing readily its 
outward manifestations. Among the portraits 
of the exhibition there is one of a lady (No. 241), 
attributed to the Spanish school, which struck 
us as being full of character, and the production 
of a most skilful hand. 

We recognised an old favorite in the Capuchin 
Chapel, by Granet, a French Artist, whose 
death we announced in our April number. A 
recollection of the great success which attended 
the exhibition of this work, will enable us to 
mark the progress of public taste. The per- 
spective and the effect of light are cleverly 
managed, but these are its sole merits. We 
hardly think it would receive at the present day 
the admiration which it attracted twenty years 
since. 

We have not yet mentioned the chief feature 
of this Gallery — the Allston Collection. This 
consists of forty-nine works, arranged, with the 
exception of two or three, in an apartment by 
themselves. It is stated in the catalogue, that 
more pictures by this Artist are brought to- 
gether here, than were ever before collected. 
Eighteen of them, however, are sketches, and 
two are copies. Of the finished works, the most 
conspicuous are the Tuscan Girl, The Trouba- 
dour, Lorenzo and Jessica, Amy Robsart, The 
Witch of Endor, Rosalie, The Valentine, Tlie 
Evening Hymn, M Roman Lady, and three or 
four Landscapes. Many of his most celebrated 
paintings are not included. Besides those which 
are in England, we may name the Jeremiah, at 
Newport, the Dead Man restored by touching 
the Bones of the Prophet, at Philadelphia, The 
Vision of the Bloody Hand, at Charleston, Th e 
Escape of Gil Bias, which is also owned, we be- 
lieve, in that city, and several others. The 
present exhibition, therefore, gives one a very 
imperfect idea of Mr..Allston's genius, and may 
diminish his fame with, some who are not ac- 
quainted with the comparative anatomy, so to 
speak, of painting, and cannot judge of the pro- 
jected works, from their confused and rudiment- 
ary materials, of which this collection is in 
great part composed. The most imposing and 
interesting specimen of these " organic remains'' 
is the Belshazzar's Feast. It is with a feeling 
somewhat akin to shame that we stand before 
this picture, for we seem to be intruding upon 
the sacred privacy of its author, and scanning 
with cold, critical eyes, this noble though im- 
perfect performance, which nothing would have 
induced him, were he living, to submit to public 
inspection. Well do we remember, in the days 
of our boyhood, the mystery which always hung 
about it, and the eagerness with which every 
circumstance, however trifling, that seemed to 
throw any light upon its progress, was caught 
up and dwelt upon. To us, Allston was the re- 
presentative of American Art. We never enjoyed 
the privilege of his acquaintance. We never 
even saw him. We believed him, nevertheless, 
to be the greatest genius that our country had 
produced. We heard of him for years and years, 
working in his studio, at Boston, upon the canvas 
that should finally (so we thought) take rank 
beside the master-pieces of Italy, and bestow an 
unfading lustre upon the land of his birth. Our 
interest in the picture was scarcely diminished 
afterwards, when we learned fuller particulars 
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of its history. It was commenced, we were in- 
formed, in England, so long ago as 1814. It was 
continued after Allston's return to America, 
and completely sketched, in dead color, in 1823. 
He allowed two gentlemen to inspect it, who 
were going to Europe in that year, supposing it 
would be entirely finished before their return. 
In 1825, he engaged the hall of the Columbian 
Museum, for the purpose of exhibiting it, and 
caused a frame to be made. The hall was kept 
in his hands for six or eight months, but still 
the picture was not finished. It seems he was 
struck, about this time, with a sudden fit of dis- 
gust at his work, and obliterated a considerable 
part of it, embracing as many as fifteen or six- 
teen of the principal figures. Not long after- 
wards he removed to Cambridgeport, where he 
built a larger atelier, to which his painting was 
transported. His aversion for the undertaking 
continued unabated. For years and years, it is 
said, the canvas, rolled up and placed in a box, 
lay undisturbed upon the floor. He appears to 
have had a nervous sensibility in respect to it, 
which prevented him from resuming his labor. 
He occupied himself in painting smaller pieces, 
but his mind was evidently oppressed with this 
larger undertaking. He begged his friends not 
to mention it to him, for at the thought, " it 
seemed," he said, " that an invisible Genius of 
the air was striking him upon the head with a 
leaden hammer." In the latter part of his life, 
he was able to conquer this feeling to a certain 
extent, and addressed himself again to the task, 
on which he intended his fame should rest. 
Unfortunately, he had postponed this duty too 
long ; for although he continued to work with 
much assiduity — even painting upon it until a 
few hours before his death — it remains entirely 
incomplete, an assemblage of incongruous and 
unfinished forms. It is with no ordinary inter- 
est, therefore, that we look upon this picture, 
imperfect as it is — but nevertheless the object 
for years of so much anxious curiosity among the 
lovers of Art — the object to which Allston had 
devoted his best energies, and which cast so dark 
a shadow across his path. In itself, also, and 
apart from these associations, it is a work of 
high importance. Here are the rough materials 
of a Titanic thought, thrown loosely together, 
like the gigantic fragments of the Temple of the 
Sun in the Colonna Garden, not yet shaped or 
fitted the one to the other, but capable of being 
built up by a master hand like his, into a 
structure of the most imposing grandeur. 

The Prophet Daniel is the central figure of 
this composition — the focus of its interest — the 
object at which all study of it must begin and 
end. Unshaken by the awful portent which 
gleams in letters of mysterious i light upon the 
wall above him, he stands serene and majestic 
in the midst of the most agitating passions, 
separated from the whole assemblage more by 
his moral dignity than even by his place in the 
canvas. On his right is the King, seated on a 
golden throne, his face being too much oblite- 
rated to enable us to read its expression. The 
Queen beside him is nearly finished, and her 
countenance and attitude, as she unconsciously 
grasps the hands of an attendant, are finely ex- 
pressive of the terror that pervades her whole 
frame. On the left of Daniel are the baffled 
magicians, whose sensual and malignant faces, 
only partly completed, and curiously joined 
together, the later designs with the older, add 



new elements of passion to the emotions which 
rage around the calm majestic figure of the 
Prophet of God. In the middle ground and 
distance are many figures — some standing, some 
seated at the tables, and all expressing in various 
ways their astonishment and fright. Among 
them is a boy of tawny complexion, in a close- 
fitting dress, pointing with his right hand to the 
sacred vessels, and with his left gesturing to a 
woman beside him, whose eyes are rivetted upon 
the great Interpreter of the Miracle. This boy 
is quite Raphaelesque in design, and indeed 
there are few figures in Italian Art more beau- 
tiful and expressive than both of these. 

Such are the outlines of this composition, 
which, seen in its present shape, with some 
parts distinct and living, and others faint and 
unintelligible — and with the proportions belong- 
ing to two different points of sight united gro- 
tesquely together — produces the impression of a 
confused and bewildering dream. Fortunately 
the artist has left a small sketch of this picture 
very carefully finished in chiaro-scuro, and 
which we consider to be amongst the most valu- 
able of his works. We may observe, by the way, 
that we know of no greater benefit that any 
society or individual could confer upon Ameri- 
can Art, than to engrave this study in line. 
Although different in some respects from the 
great work for which it was prepared, it con- 
veys in the most striking manner the main idea. 
It is also from its peculiar distribution of light 
and shadow well suited for the burin, and would- 
be attractive in general effect, as well as powerful 
and interesting in its details. We now saw this 
sketch for the first time, and had the pleasure of 
comparing it with the larger work. The Queen 
in it is not so significant a figure. The natural 
and expressive act of clasping the hand of an 
attendant, is omitted. The left of the picture is 
filled up with figures, gazing with intense curi- 
osity upon the hand-writing opposite, while 
there are but few in that part of the matured 
composition. Instead of the tawny boy which 
we mentioned, there is a woman, whose action is 
similar, and, perhaps, equally striking. The 
Prophet is not materially changed. In this, as 
well as in the painting, the upper part of his 
figure seems disproportionately large. The 
Magicians, with their expressions of devilish 
malignity, are admirable studies, particularly 
the farther one of the group in profile. Being 
nearer the supernatural inscription, from which 
the light proceeds, the shadows in this part are 
more intense, and the contrasts more sudden and 
violent — an arrangement which greatly assists 
the development of the passions represented. 
The King clutches his dress convulsively with 
his left hand. Throughout this work, by the 
way, we see how well Allston understood the 
value of the hands as signs of feeling. In the 
distance are long tables, at which women are 
fainting, and many guests exhibit terror and 
astonishment. Still farther back are the idols, 
before which worshippers are kneeling, and im- 
ploring assistance. Here, as in the larger pic- 
ture, is shown a raging tempest of passions, — 
Fear, Hate, Despair, and Envy, amid which the 
majestic figure of the Prophet rises like some tall 
rock, lighted by the heavenly sunshine. In the 
sketch, there is also another figure, which 
displays the consciousness of innocence and 
the support of a higher power, — a woman 
among the spectators at the right, who ap- 



pears to be a Jewess, and whose face is looking 
upwards with a serene expression, as if in pray- 
er, to " the God of Daniel." The color of this 
work, if it had been finished, would have been 
remarkable, we think, for its brilliancy and effec- 
tiveness. The mass of gold color in the left fore- 
ground, made up of the throne, the robe of the 
King, and the sacred* vessels, are separated by 
the maroon tints of the Queen's dress from the 
deep blue drapery of Daniel. The costume of 
the magicians seems to be intended to be red 
and brown — while the arrangement of color 
about the tables and among the figures of the 
background reminded us somewhat of the man- 
ner of Paul Veronese, of which Allston, we be- 
lieve, was a great admirer. 

There are two studies in this collection for a 
picture which Mr. Allston intended to paint of 
Christ Healing the Blind — one of them . en 
grisaille and the other in color. It seems 
to us that if this work had been finished, it 
would have been one of its author's most mas- 
terly productions, although he said himself in a 
letter to Mr. McMurtrie, quoted by Dunlap in 
relation, we presume, to this sketch, that- he 
considered the part representing the " imme- 
diate influence of the Saviour's word " to be a 
failure, and on account of this defect, had given 
up the subject. The study in color looks like a 
Venetian picture, and takes one back to the Ae- 
cademia. The light is focussed at the white 
under-robe of Christ, who is not attired in the 
conventional blue and red, and is thence car- 
ried off upon the sheet which the attendants 
are removing from the half naked figure of the 
blind man who reclines in the foreground, 
and forms a fine anatomical study. In the right 
foreground a female kneels, with her infant 
prostrate before her, and seems to be implor- 
ing the assistance of the Saviour. On the same 
side is a mingled group of disciples and unbe- 
lievers, the latter expressing scorn and indigna- 
tion, particularly by the mouth, in the manage- 
ment of which feature Allston excelled. On the 
left is a young man who has been cured, and 
from whose eyes a disbeliever is pulling back 
the bandage to see if the sight be really restored. 
Speaking of this incident, the artist says in the 
letter before quoted, " Had I been equally suc- 
cessful in the principal object, who is supposed 
to be under the immediate influence, of the Sa- 
viour's word, I should not Only be satisfied with 
the composition, but have reason to think I had 
achieved something great." The' Christ is not 
sufficiently finished in the countenance to enable 
us to judge of it in this part, but in action and 
attitude it expresses majesty and repose, which 
form a striking contrast with the lively emotions 
of the attending groups — the rage of the unbe- 
lievers — the gratitude of those who have been 
cured — the mingled anxiety and hope of the sick 
and their friends — and the steadfast faith of 
the disciples. The landscape is simple and in 
harmony with the scene. On the right back- 
ground there is some architecture ; while on the 
left a bold headland stretches out into the Lake 
of Gallilee. The drawing of the sketch en 
grisaille is large and noble, although it is much 
less carefully finished than the one for the Bel- 
shazzar. 

We examined the studies for these large and 
important compositions with more interest than 
we did the finished works in the exhibition. 
These last are mostly cabinet pictures, or single 
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half lengths, abounding in beauties, but gene- 
rally not possessing those qualities upon which 
Allston's claims to distinction must chiefly de- 
pend. We remember among them with most 
pleasure, the Rosalie and the Evening Hymn. 
The countenance of the Rosalie has a melancholy 
beauty, a dreamy sort of fascination, which is 
worth all the academic studies in the world. 
The drawing is large and the hands exquisitely 
modelled. The drapery is curiously arranged, 
seeming to be a strip of velvet stretched across 
the foreground, not needed as apart of the lady's 
attire, but evidently introduced for the purposes 
of the color. Almost every thing in the picture 
is in neutral tint, except the girdle, which is 
yellow, and a little bit of blue robe seen below. 
The Evening Hymn is one of the most poetical 
and charming of all these pictures. It consists 
of a single figure seated in the foreground, 
while behind rise architectural columns, which 
cast long shadows across the piece — the whole 
being suffused with the soft light of the setting 
sun. The Landscapes are recollections of the 
Italian galleries — as different as possible from 
those of the young American school, which ex- 
eludes all imagination; while these, we will not 
say, exclude Nature, but present her as she 
beamed upon the fancy of the artist, and arrayed 
in hues, and lights, and shadows, which he may 
have dreamed of, but never saw. h. 



SELECTIONS. 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

[The following Extract is taken from an interesting 
article in the August number of " Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," upon " Burnet's Landscape Painting in Oil."] 

Landscape Painting is chiefly cultivated in Eng- 
land. The public taste runs mainly in that direction. 
The generality of visitors to Trafalgar Square love to 
breathe the fresh air with a fond fancy, in the midst 
of a hot crowd, and a summer's day in London, and 
dream a momentary dream of glade and river scenery; 
and before pictures by Lee and Creswick plan their 
summer tours. There is certainly something very 
refreshing in well-painted landscape scenery. It calls 
not the mind to sympathise beyond its reach, in either 
the low miseries of life, or the ideal of horrors, which 
some artists delight to paint, seeking notoriety for a 
dreadful beyond nature. In this style of horror- 
painting the French painters excel, and rise to the 
height of that " bad eminence." Theirnovel writers, 
having exhausted all the known vices of mankind, 
shun the tameness of "commonplace," and invent the 
scarce conceivable, and, we hope the impossible. 
Their painters follow the lead ; they scarcely know 
landscape by name. It is left almost exclusively to the 
English artists. With us all love rural scenery of 
every kind ; and, in truth, it has all degrees, from the 
most simple to the most varied — from the lowly and 
sweetest to the highest and the sublime. But our Eng- 
lish school, for the most part, fear to encounter the 
latter. They rather love the pleasing, the common. 
When we admit, however, that we are landscape 
painters in our tastes and practice, we must not give 
the very true meaning to the word landscape, as it 
may more properly be understood as general landscape, 
distinguished from Views. In that sense, indeed, 
landscape is nearly extinct among us. We very rarely 
see a landscape upon the walls of any Exhibition that 
is not a locality, a view. If our artists compose, they 
do not acknowledge it ; for their compositions are not 
according to art, but conventional, to make up defi- 
ciencies supposed or real. We cannot but lament this 
view-loving taste, in which there is so much room for 
display of talents, and so little for genius. 

Nature is in everybody's mouth, but how few know 
what nature is !— and it is this ignorance among artists 
that has well nigh quenched the ideal in historical 
painting, and altogether in landscape. They say the 
public taste will not admit of a higher walk than that 
taken. We do not believe it — let them try ; and they 
ought to feel that they are placed in art to teach, and 
not to follow the dictation of a taste inferior to their 
own. But have the public shown a distaste for the few 
specimens of a higher art which have been put before 
them 1 Certainly not. Danby has been successful. 



It is not our purpose in this paper to decry any style 
or school of landscape, unless it be decidedly low, — 
the positively debased and vulgar. There may be a 
kind of low life in trees, — Landseer has shown that 
there is in animals : scrubby, stunted things, growing 
by unseemly ditches, dank and dripping, though not 
with dew, as they arc unpleasant to look at in nature, 
are .abominable in art, and can find no satisfactory 
apology in the technical skill with which they are 
executed. These things are the products of a low 
mind, and their nature is to corrupt the unformed, 
or to disgust the purer spectator. But they degrade 
art, and should therefore be under a general persecu- 
tion. It is some comfort to say we get less and less of 
this kind every year. If our landscape has not reached 
the poetical, still it is progressing. Tne taste is greatly 
spreading among the better educated classes. How 
few we meet with who do not sketch or draw. In the 
fit season, in every place under green tree or by river's 
bank, we are sure to see portfolios spread, and busy 
hands at work. Whoever has leisure either paints in 
oil or draws in water-colors. 

But if we speak of the English practice in water- 
colors, we should call it painting rather than drawing. 
It arose at once in this country, about half a century 
ago, from a very poor and weak style to one of con- 
siderable power and richness. Girtin was the first to 
bring strong effect into the art ; but he avoided,color 
in most of his works, chiefly addicting himself to greys 
and browns. 

Then came Turner and John Varley and Havil, and 
by them was the art brought to a great perfection. 
The latter works of these bear no comparison with the 
earlier. They then studied nature closely ; after- 
wards their attempt was less successful, when, leaving 
the peculiar cbarm which their materials readily of- 
fered, they imitated oil-paintings. Without the pos- 
sibility of attaining the peculiar force of oil pictures, 
they lost the real power which they had formerly 
achieved. In figure-painting, perhaps, more has of 
late years been done ; but in landscape we never see 
anything like the lucid yet forcible coloring, and the 
real substantial depth, and varieties of aerial tints, 
which were so remarkable in the drawings of John 
Varley in his best days. Nor was his execution less 
entitled to praise than his coloring — full of expression, 
decision, and clearness. His execution is nowhere 
more beautifully conspicuous than in his street scenes. 
We well remember one in the possession of that 
amiable and eccentric collector, James Watken of 
Hereford, of a street in that city, which was quite fas- 
cinating for its free yet truthful execution. His best 
pictures were of Welsh scenery : the mountain and 
the lake, in every light of the morning air or twilight 
gloom, were giver, with the largeness of poetic truth. 
We have seen some mere sketches of natural effects 
quite wonderful. His practice seems to have been to 
work his colors into his paper, yet lotting the white 
come through, just when and where it was required, his 
color appearing, by this means, of a solidity rather 
than opacity. The sponge was used for granulation, 
and rather for earthy than for transparent colors. 
His late works are quite of another character — flashy 
and untrue in comparison, with less variety of parts, 
less accuracy, and all too nearly alike — with a false 
force and worked with gums to the consistence of oil 
paint. Good as are some of these, they are not to be 
mentioned with those of his other style. We remem- 
ber, too, some very truthful representations of closer 
mountain scenery, by Havil, which in that kind were 
unrivalled — powerful in the sober and rich tones, a 
method he afterwards deserted. 

Of Turner's drawings, at this time, it would be dif- 
ficult to speak too highly. They are, however, better 
known. He was ever a great master of effect ; and in 
his good time his coloring was natural andappropriate. 
He had not then cheated his genius with the false va- 
garies of coloring, which have called forth so much 
admiration from some, and so much blame from other 
critics. On the whole, we cannot turn to the modern 
practice of water-color painting, in reference to land- 
scape, and pronounce that it has been an improvement 
upon this earlier style. Dewint and David Cox, the 
successors to that first school, rather deteriorated than 
advanced in their more recent works — in a great mea- 
sure, we think, from their abandonment of the use of 
the more earthy colors, and the adoption of the trans- 
parent, which are so apt to be heavy and rotten, 
whereas nature is ever substantial. We cannot avoid 
here making mention of one branch of Art, in which 
water-colors have reached greater perfection than oil. 
We mean still life — such as in Hunt's fruit-pieces. 
Van Os does not como up to them in his elaborate 
works, exquisite as they are ; for this water-color 
painter has positively much more real force. His 
groups of peaches and grapes, are quite wondrous for 
truth. 

Sir George Beaumont used to say that water-colors 
had spoiled our oil-painters. There is, then, a reci- 
procity of injury ; for our oil-painters have done 
mischief in their turn to the other method of art. It 



is well to study the nature and capabilities of the 
materials we adopt, and never to lose sight of them for 
the attainment of however good an imitation of the 
peculiar capabilities of other materials ; for in the 
attempt we are sure to lose more than we can gain. 
That transparency which, used in a body in oil, is 
rich and luscious, in water-coloring is more of a gummy 
texture which has but little power ; and however skil- 
fully laid onis very apt to be dirty, and to have little 
harmony with the less transparent colors. Then, 
again, that atmosphere which the dry water-colors 
produce with such facility — the white paper aiding 
by its luminous quality — is of far more difficult at- 
tainment in oil. It is by this great help of the white 
paper, judiciously managed, that the power of watery 
colors is most effective for sketches. from nature. For 
most subjects this method is the most rapid and dex- 
trous ; and we are bold to say, for we have tried it by 
many an experiment, that a water-color sketch from 
nature may have a strength, a force, equal to any oil- 
painting whatever. 
We have now before us a sketch from nature, in water- 
colors, made last summer : it is at some distance in a 
frame on a table, and behind it is a large and powerful 
old Italian picture. We make no other comparison than 
of the force of each. The sketch is not in the least over- 
powered — on the contrary, many have said that is the 
more forcible. As some readers of Maga may not 
have had our experience, we venture to describe the 
method of our working. First, then, with regard to 
the color-box. Wc do not use the colors in cakes, nor 
the soft colors as thoy are sold in boxes, because in 
this state they are not soft enough for our purpose. 
Our box is fresh made every day, for the day's work, 
and thus : — We get a supply of very common colors, 
which are to be bad everywhere — ochres, Venetian red, 
indigo, a little French blue, Naples yellow, and com- 
mon coal, well ground; wc may add, if our subjects 
are likely to require it, a little chrome These wo 
grind well with a muller, on an earthenware slab, or 
glass, with the mixture of gum arabic — but only suffi- 
cient to fasten the pigments — to which we add a 
little honey, or white sugar. We make the substance 
such as we can with a tolerably firm brush, take up in 
lumps, as wo would in oil-colors, on the palette-knife. 
We strongly recommend those who would sketch 
from nature, not to add more colors to their stock — it 
is true there may be cases where a little madder lake, or 
vermilion may bo wanted ; but it is better not to crowd 
the box with them. A cake, or, what is better, a 
tube or two in the pocket, will serve the purpose. 
The palette we have given is ample, if we add to it 
white. And here is a difficulty ; for white— -perma- 
nent white — having a body, docs not always answer 
the boast of the color maker. For whito, however; 
we recommend the usual permanent white in tubes ; 
but in addition to this, as it will be found far better 
for some purposes, we would add to the palette a 
quantity of China clay — or even chalk will do, (but 
the China clay is softer, and is oasily procured at any 
pottery.) In mixing this wc should be cautious to use 
less gum : we have even found rice-water sufficient for 
adherence. And it may be well also, for other pur- 
poses, to have a quantity of the same material ground 
with more gum, so as to stand up, and capable of 
being drawn into threads. This may bo found very 
useful in putting on strong lights, and may be mixed 
with any color. The pocket should hold, therefore, a 
separate bottle so prepared. In this setting out of 
our palette-box wc have included a pigment but 
little known, even by professional artists— coal. It 
was, however used by the Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ers, (it is equally good for oil or water,) and is the 
brown seen throughout the pictures of Teniers. Coal 
is not black, but a cool brown ; we know no pigment 
to be compared with it. Itwillalsobe observed that wo 
have omitted two colors in common use — the raw and 
burnt siennas. We do not mean to assert they may 
never be of use, but we think so rarely, that we would 
rather avoid them as generally dangerous, and for the 
reasons given above. The sketcher, artist or amateur, 
should never suffer his palette to become dry and hard 
—it will take very little time, each day, to mix his 
paints up again with thepalette-knife — for all depends 
on their consistency. This being the color-box, we 
have only to add, that besides a water-bottle, it may 
be found sometimes of uso to mix up a little made 
starch, not very thin. In doing the boles of trees, the 
brush dipped in this starch can with one sweep give 
the very grain of the wood, and leave it in a good 
state for more solid touches. We only mention this, 
not as necessary to the method of sketching, but 
because a little practice will show where it may be 
used with advantage : it serves to drive the colors in 
various directions. 

We next come to speak of brushes — and here, per- 
haps, wo should recommend a greater variety than we 
generally see adopted — for to the usual water-color 
sables we add hog's-hair tools, as used in oil, of every 
size and shape, round and flat. Indeed, brushes of 
this kind we reckon by far the most fit for general use, 



